














SATISFIES THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 


RESEARCH POLARIZING MICROSCOPE 


DIALUX-POL 

























The new LEITZ DIALUX-pol is the most advanced, universal polar- 
izing research microscope ever manufactured. It was designed for 
the geologist, minerologist, petrographer, paleontologist, and the 
industrial research microscopist. 

The DIALUX-pol maintains the principle of interchangeability, 
famous with all LEITZ precision instruments, so that it is readily 
used for transmitted light as well as for reflected-polarized light. 
With the simple addition of a connecting bar, it provides synchro- 
nous rotation of polarizer and analyzer. 

In addition to a built-in light source and condenser system, the 
DIALUX-pol features many other operational advantages: unique 
single-knob control of both coarse and fine adjustment by altera- 
tion of the stage height (and not the tube), thus focusing with 
maximum operational ease. 

Within seconds, the DIALUX-pol, through LEITZ accessories, con- 
verts for photography (through combined monocular-binocular 
tube and Leica camera), for ore microscopy (through vertical 
illuminator), or will accommodate the LEITZ Universal Stage, 
Sodium Vapor Lamp, and other facilities. 


® monocular or binocular vision 
® combination tube FS for photography 


® synchronous polarizer-analyzer rotation 
upon request 


dual coarse and fine focusing 


built-in light source; 6-volt, 2.5-omp, vari- 
able intensity 


vertical illumination for ore microscopy 


polarizing filters or calcite prisms 


mY 


adaptable to all universal stage methods 


Send for the DIALUX-pol information bulletin— 
then see and examine this fine instrument for 
yourself. 
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E. Leitz, Inc., Department GT-6 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me the LEITZ DIALUX-pol brochure. 


Name 





Street 








prcceee------ 


©. LEITZ, IiNC., 268 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.¥. 75158 
Oistributors the worid-famous products of 
Ernst Leitz G.m.b.H.,Wetziar, Germany—Ernst Leitz Canada Ltd. 


LEICA CAMERAS - LENSES : MICROSCOPES >: BINOCULARS 
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Catenda ad 


Cooperation of Society Secretaries in supplying 
meeting notices for GEOTIMES calendar is re- 
quested. 

June 13-14, 1958—AIME: Central Appalachian 
Sect. spring meeting, Phoenix Hotel, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Concurrent separate sessions for fuel 
& non-fuel interests. 

June 19-25, 1958—SCANDINAVIAN-AMERI- 
CAN Meteorological Mtg., Write: Mr. Finn 
Pederson, Secretary, Norwegian Arrangements 
Comm., Vervarslinga, Bergen, Norway. 

*July 4-7, 1958—SWEDISH GEOLOGICAL SUR- 
VEY, 100th Jubilee Meetings, Stockholm, 
Sweden. Excursions before and after meetings. 

Aug. 24-30, 1958—INTNTL. CONGRESS OF 
PREHISTORY & EARLY HISTORY, Ham- 
burg, Germany. For information write: Pro- 
fessor Gerhard Bersu, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Palmengartenstrasse 10-12. 

Aug. 26-28, 1958—SYMPOSIUM ON PROBLEMS 
OF THE LAHONTAN BASIN, spons. by 
Sigma Xi Club of Univ. of Nevada, on campus, 
Reno, Nevada. 

Sept. 2-4, 1958—SVP: Annual Meeting with SSE, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sept. 2-5, 1958—NINTH ALASKAN SCIENCE 
CONF., Univ. of Alaska, College, Alaska 
Sept. 9-11, 1958—ASCE-AMS: Jointly sponsor- 
ing the Second National Conference on Applied 
Meteorology: Engineering, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Write: D. J. Portman, 5500 East Engineering 

Bldg., Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sept. 17-19, 1958—AIME: SOC. OF MINING 
ENGRS., Rocky Mountain Mins. Conf., New- 
house Hotel, Salt Lake City. 

*Sept. 27-Oct. 5, 1958—GEOLOGICAL SOC. OF 
VIENNA, 50th anniversary; meetings and 
field trips. Write: the Society at the Geologi- 
cal Institute, Univ. of Vienna. 

Oct. 5-8, 1958—AIME: SOC. PETR. ENG., Ann. 
Fall Mtg., City Coliseum—Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 

Oct. 9-11, 1958—OPTICAL SOC. OF AMER., 
Ann. Mtg., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 
Oct. 13-16, 1958—SEGp: 28th Ann. Meeting, 
Gunter Hotel & Municipal Auditorium, San 

Antonio, Texas. 

Oct. 16-17, 1958—AIME: Southern California 
Petroleum Sect. Fall Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 

*Oct. 20-23, 1958—-SEVENTH NATIONAL CLAY 
CONFERENCE, U.S. National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Field trip Oct. 20 to areas in 
NE Maryland and northern Delaware. 

Oct. 22-24, 1958—AAPG, Southwest Regional 
Meeting, sponsored by SW Fed. of Geol. Socs., 
City Auditorium, Mineral Wells, Texas. 

Oct. 23-25, 1958—-AIME: Mid-America Minerals 
Conference, Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, St. 
Louis. 

Oct. 27-29, 1958—GULF COAST ASSOC. OF 
GEOLOGICAL SOC’S., Ann. Mtg., Corpus 
Christi, Texas 

Nov. 6-7, 1958—AAPG: PACIFIC SECT. Ann. 
Mtg., Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nov. 6-8, 1958—GSA: ANNUAL MEETING, St. 
Louis, Mo. Also SEcG, SVP, PS & AGT. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 12, 1959—INTERNATIONAL 
OCEANOGRAPHIC CONGRESS, AAAS, 
UNESCO & ICSU special committee on oceanic 
research cooperating; United Nations Bldg., 
N.Y. Write: Dr. Mary Sears, Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass. 

*Aug. 15-25, 1960—XXI INTERNATIONAL 
GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS, to be held at the 
Mineralogical Geological Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen in Denmark. Field trips 
before and after the meetings. 
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1958 SCHEDULE OF FIELD TRIPS 


For additional field trips held in conjunction with 
meetings, see those items marked with an as- 
terisk under meeting calendar. 


June 20-22—MICHIGAN BASIN GEOL. SOC., 
Escanaba, Mich. Field trip in the East Men- 
ominee iron range. 

July 23-26—WYOMING GEOL. ASSOC., Casper, 
Wyo. To Powder River Basin. Guidebook. 

Aug. 14-16—BILLINGS, MONT., Geol. Soc. 9th 
Ann. Field Conf., to Bear Tooth Mtns. imme- 
diately north of Yellowstone Park. Reserva- 
tions (until July 15) must include $5.00 room 
fee. Write: Publicity & Reservation Comm., 
Box 1982, Billings, Mont. 

Aug. 20-23—ALBERTA Soc. of Petr. Geol., Cal- 
gary, Alta. Field trip to Front Range Cana- 
dian Rockies. Guidebook. 

Aug. 21-24—SOCIETY OF VERTEBRATE PAL- 
EONTOLOGY, Field Conference on the Ceno- 
zoic of Western Montana will begin with meet- 
ing at Missoula; sponsored by Montana State 
University. Write: Albert E. Wood, Dept. of 
Biology, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Sept. 5-6-—FRIENDS OF THE PLEISTOCENE, 
Rocky Mtn. Sect., field trip in Jackson Hole 
area of NW Wyoming. Write: John Montagne, 
Dept. of Geog. & Geol., Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont. 

Sept. 10-12—BILLINGS GEOL. SOC., Billings, 
Mont. Montana Stratigraphy of Williston 
Basin. 

Sept. 10-13--INTERMOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION 
OF PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS, 9th Ann. 
Field Trip, Paradox Basin of SE Utah. Moab 
to Monument Valley & Aneth areas. Write: 
P.O. Box 34, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 17-20—KANSAS Geol. Soc., Wichita, 
Kansas. To south central Colorado. Write: 
508 East Murdock, Wichita, Kansas. 

Sept. 18-20, 1958—ROCKY MT. ASSOC. OF 
GEOLOGISTS Field Trip, Maroon Basin of 
N.W. Colo., to be held in conjunction with 
Colo. Pennsylvanian Symposium guidebook 
presentation. Date is tentative. 

Oct. 4, 1958—UTAH GEOLOGICAL SOC., Ann. 
Field Trip to Stansbury Range. Write: 200 
Mines Bldg., Uni. Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Oct. 16-18—NEW MEXICO Geol. Soc., Roswell, 
N. M. To Black Mesa Basin. 

Oct. 27-29—GULF COAST ASSOC. of Geol. 
Soc’s., Corpus Christi, Tex. Trip as conducted 
by Corpus Christi May 15-17. 


GEOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Geological Abstracts 
Geological Society of America 
419 West 117th Street 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $_ for (check) 
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Glen Canyon Dam Project 
to open vast new area 


Work on huge Upper Colorado 
River Project well under way 


When completed some six years hence, 
the giant Glen Canyon Dam, Reservoir 
and Powerplant Project will unlock the 
riches of a vast, 10,000-square-mile area. 

The high concrete gravity arch dam, 
rising 700 feet from bed-rock, will con- 
tain 5,493,000 cubic yards of concrete. 
Power from the 900,000 KW power plant, 
located 470’ downstream from the dam, 
will make possible the development of 
huge resources of fuel, oil, minerals —in- 
cluding uranium—and timber. 

When filled to capacity the 28,000,000- 
acre-foot reservoir will stretch 186 miles 
up the Colorado and 71 miles up the San 
Juan, a major tributary of the Colorado. 
Basically, this project is for river control 
and power generation. 

Largest single dam contract 
on record 


The $107,155,222 contract for the Glen 
Canyon Dam and Powerplant, largest ever 


awarded by the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, went to Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corporation, New York. On April 29, 1957, 
the day the contract was awarded, Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott signed a contract 
with Fairchild for aerial mapping of the 
dam site, reservoir and areas adjacent to 
the dam site. Flying operations began on 
May 5, just six days later! Advance copies 
of flying results were delivered on May 26. 
Other detailed data followed soon after. 


Scale of maps for Gien Canyon 
Reservoir: 1” equals 400’, 10’ contours 
Dam site: 1” equals 50’, 2’ contours 
Areas adjacent to dam site: 1” equals 

200’, 5’ contours 


During the past 34 years, Fairchild 
crews have flown similar mapping assign- 
ments all over the free world. Results pro- 
duced from this experience have led 
thousands of Fairchild clients to say... if 
you want it done fast and right the first 
time, you can depend on Fairchild. 
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Site of the 700’ Glen Canyon Dam, second 
in height only to Hoover Dam (726’) is 
located 12 miles downstream from the Ari- 
zona-Utah border—370 miles upstream 
from Hoover Dam. 











Walls of the canyon at the dam site are 650’ high with overhang in places. This 
necessitated flight paths parallel to the walls but offset to see under the overhangs. 
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AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


Los Angeles, California: 224 East Eleventh Street ® New York, New York: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza @ Chicago, Illinois: 111 West Washington © Long Island City, New York: 21-21 Forty- 
First Avenue @ Tallahassee, Florida: 1514 South Monroe Street © Boston, Massachusetts: 
New England Survey Service, 255 Atlantic Avenue @ Shelton, Washington: Box 274, Route 


1 @ Houston, Texas: 3325 Las Palmas @ Bir 
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the beginning of a million dollar detective story 


Men, vehicles and instruments bound for the middle east 


The cast of this story may include a part for you. GSI is a leader in 
the worldwide search for new petroleum reserves. Emphasis is shifting 
to foreign areas and there is a world of opportunity awaiting those who 
can qualify for a career in geophysical exploration. 

GSI has openings for college graduates trained in geophysics, 


physics, engineering, math and geology. 


For a rewarding career, which may take you from California to 
Calcutta, join the cast ... join GSI. 


Write for our booklet, “With GSI The World Is Your Office.” 


NOL. . . cwittnuing lndoslip Troy scorch ead gioith 


Geopnysicat Service Inc. 


Department Te Box 3s3so08e4 
Airlawn Station Dallas 35, 





Texas 
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Qccanegraphy 


Salt water covers nearly three-quarters of the surface of the earth. Between 
10 and 15 per cent of the area lies beneath shallow waters which have only 
recently become accessible to exploration using SCUBA. A substantial seg- 
ment of knowledge concerning the science of the earth is locked in the oceans, 
so it is not surprising that they are considered one of our most challeng- 
ing scientific frontiers. Oceanography is developing rapidly into a vital, 
aggressive area of earth science, due in significant measure to the impetus 
being received as a result of the International Geophysical Year. 

Oceanography, of course, is a very broad area of science, for it is concerned 
not only with the physical properties of the oceans, but also with the plant 
and animal life of the seas. The profound effect of oceans on climate and 
weather results in a natural strong interdisciplinary bond between oceanog- 
raphy and meteorology. Geologists may consider that, since oceanography 
is an aspect of the science of the earth (i.e. geology), they (geologists) have 
proprietary rights to this area of science. True, a number of the present-day 
oceanographers have a background of geological training. The fact is, how- 
ever, that scientists of all disciplines are becoming interested in the many 
facets of study afforded by the oceanic areas of the earth. 

New data of geologic significance is being drawn from the oceans at an 
increasing rate. Geologic structures beneath the ocean are being revealed, 
concepts of sedimentation strengthened, the mineralogy of sea bottom sedi- 
ments explored, and geophysical measurements expanded. It is vitally 
important to geology that geologists direct their attention energetically 
toward oceanography. The collection of data concerning the oceans may be 
best accomplished by the integrated, coordinated approach of scientists of 
many specialties. The full interpretation of the geologic significance of ocea- 
nographic data will require the background of the geologist. 

The geology of tomorrow cannot stop at the strand line or the edge of the 
continental shelf—it must extend to include the geology of the oceanic areas 
as developed by modern science. 


The AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE | is a non- profit 
rofessional service org and 

y the scientific societies in the fields of geology and geo- 
physics in cooperation with the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council. It is the instrument of the 
profession serving and advancing the welfare of the geo- 
scientist in matters relating to education, professional 
responsibilities and government relations. It is an active 
member of the Scientific Manpower Commission. It also 
functions in the stimulation of public education and aware- 
ness of the earth sciences, through career literature, the 
scouting program and other ch of « ication 











GEOTIMES is the news magazine of the geological sciences. 


OUR COVER 


It reports on current events in the earth sciences, public 

Devil’s Tower in the Black education and public relations efforts throughout the profes- 
Hills, South Dakota, needs sion, as well as appropriate legislative and governmental 
no introduction to geologists. issues. It announces scholarships, fellowships, publications and 
Photo by courtesy of the new developments. It provides a forum for discussion of 
National Park Service. timely pr | probl and affords a common bond 





rea Ago many specialized. groups within the earth sciences. 
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THE EDUCATION and UTILIZATION of GEOLOGISTS 
in the USSR 


By Earl Ingerson * 


The number of students trained in a given field is controlled in the 
U. S. S. R. not directly by assigning individuals to that subject, but indirectly 
by setting up the required number of “vacancies” in the appropriate univer- 
sities, educational institutes, and technical schools. Any properly qualified 
student may enter a given field until all of its vacancies are filled, when 
others desiring to study that subject are shunted into other fields where 
vacancies still exist. Theoretically this procedure insures an adequate supply 
of trained personnel in each field and assures every graduate a position in his 
area of interest; actually, of course, it is impossible to plan things accurately 
that far in advance and there are many discrepancies between employment 
vacancies and numbers of graduates. 


The principal agent in determining numbers of students to be trained in 
various fields, and the one that has the final authority, is the Ministry of 
Higher Education, although other organizations are consulted. In determining 
the number of new geologists and mining engineers needed annually the 
Ministry of Higher Education asks the advice of the ministries that employ 
people in these categories in significant numbers; that is, such ministries as 
those of Geology and Conservation of Mineral Resources, Coal, Oil, Ferrous 
Metallurgy, Non-Ferrous Metallurgy, and Chemical and Building Materials. 


Pre-university training. Primary and sec- 
ondary education in the U.S.S.R. comprise 
ten academic years of 33 weeks each. 
Classes are held six days a week, so in the 
ten years there are more class hours than 
in a course of eleven or twelve years in 
the United States. 


Current emphasis is on training students 
in science and engineering, in which more 
than 75 per cent of advanced degrees are 
awarded. To this end the ten-year school 
curriculum includes ten years of mathe- 
matics (at least through trigonometry), 
six years each of biology and geography, 
five years of physics, four years of chem- 
istry and six years of one or more foreign 
languages. 





1Dr. Earl Ingerson, Geochemist, U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, was invited to attend the Symposium 
on the Geochemistry of Rare Elements held in 
Moscow in December 1957. Dr. Ingerson pre- 
sented four lectures while in Russia. Two were 
presented at the Symposium, one was given be- 
fore the young geochemists of the Institute. Dr. 
Ingerson also lectured before the graduate stu- 
dents in Earth Sciences at the University of 
Moscow. 

Dr. Ingerson represents AGI on the Interna- 
tional Geological Abstracts Commission and is a 
member of the AGI Russian Translation Com- 
mittee. Dr. Ingerson is leaving the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey this summer to join the faculty 
in geology at the University of Texas. 
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Professional training. Education of geo- 
logical personnel beyond the ten-year 
schools is accomplished by three types of 
institutions: (1) universities, (2) educa- 
tional institutes (as opposed to research in- 
stitutes, see below), and (3) technicums, 
or technical schools. The universities and 
some of the institutes are under the direct 
administration of the Ministry of Higher 
Education. The other institutes and the 
technicums are supervised by the appropri- 
ate technical ministries. 


The universities, of which some 30 have 
departments of geology, emphasize broad 
academic training and research. The insti- 
tutes, of which 41 give training in geology 
and mining and five others that specialize 
in training for the oil industry, incline more 
toward the practical aspects. 


The standard course in both the universi- 
ties and the institutes is five years. Soviet 
students are in residence six days a week 
for 41 weeks during their academic year, 
so in five years they have had many more 
hours of instruction in class and laboratory 
than are required for the master’s degree in 
the U. S. The technicums train mining 
engineers, field assistants and technicians 
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Above, D. S. Korzhinsky and Ear] In- 
gerson discuss translation of the for- 
mer’s book on “‘Physical Chemical Prin- 
ciples of the Paragenesis of Minerals’. 


Above Right, Presidium of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Moscow. 
The Academy sponsored the Symposium 
on Petrochemistry which was held in 
Moscow in December, 1957. 


Right, Dr. Ingerson discusses high pres- 
sure mineral synthesis with A.B. Slutsky 
and R. V. Arsenieva, who have since 
published with N. I. Khitarov an article 
on Synthesis and Characteristics of 
Coesite (Geokhimiya, No. 8, 1957) 


for mining, geochemical and geophysical 
prospecting, etc. The various courses last 
2% to 4 years, depending on the subject 
matter, student, prospective employment, 
etc. 

Numbers of graduates. The universities 
and institutes of higher learning turn out 
some 5,000 fully trained professional geol- 
ogists each year, not counting those who 
take advanced degrees. The technicums of 
the Ministry of Geology graduate some 
2,000 students annually and the technicums 
of other ministries concerned with the 
various aspects of geology, some 5,000. 
Thus, there is a total of approximately 
12,000 individuals trained in geological 
sciences poured into the Soviet manpower 
pool each year. The closest approximation 
to this figure for the U. S. is the number 
‘of bachelor’s degrees granted in these fields 
each year, of which there are about 3,000 
at present. 


UsE or GEOLOGIC MANPOWER IN THE 
U.S.S.R. 


Utilization of geologists as well as their 
training is entirely by the government in 
the U.S.S.R. In addition to those used in 
the educational system many are employed 
by the research institutes of the Academy 
of Sciences, and still more by the ministries 
that are concerned with the earth sciences. 
Of these the Ministry of Geology and Con- 
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servation of Mineral Resources is the oldest 
and most influential and is much larger than 
any of the others. 

This Ministry has supervision of the 
systematic geological mapping of the 
whole Union. It also supervises the ex- 
ploration of known mineral deposits and 
prospecting for new ones, determination of 
reserves, and documentation of all geologi- 
cal data throughout the country. This Min- 
istry also plans the development of new 
deposits, including determination of rate 
of exploitation, minimizing mining losses, 
seeing that all possible components of 
mixed ores are utilized, etc. 

When the preliminary work has been 
done for a given deposit, however, it is 
turned over to another ministry for actual 
exploitation. For example, a lead-zinc de- 
posit will be worked by the Ministry of 
Non-Ferrous Metallurgy; an iron one, by 
the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy. Further 
prospecting would then be done by geol- 
ogists working under the exploiting min- 
istry rather than the Ministry of Geology.* 


(Continued on page 14) 





2There is recent information that the Ministries 
of Coal, Oil, Ferrous Metallurgy and Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy have been merged with the Ministry 
of Geology. This would not greatly change the 
method of operation, however, because each of 
these ministries maintains its identity as a branch 
of the Ministry of Geology, under a deputy 
minister. 
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International Oceanographic 
Congress 


At U.N., New York 

An INTERNATIONAL OCEANOGRAPHIC 
Concress is to be held at the United Na- 
tions Building in New York, August 30 to 
September 12, 1959. The Congress is in- 
tended to provide a common meeting 
ground for all sciences concerned with the 
oceans and marine life. It is being organ- 
ized by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in cooperation 
with UNESCO and the Special Commit- 
tee on Oceanic Research of ICSU. 

The Congress will be devoted to the 
fundamentals of the marine sciences rather 
than their applications and will be centered 
around five symposia on oceans as follows: 

The History—Includes discussions of the 
shape and structure of the ocean basins, 
the acting forces and processes, the origin 
of sea water and marine organisms, the 
stratigraphy of the deep sea and the cli- 
matic record. 

The Boundaries—Includes discussions of 
the coupling of sea and air, sea level, epi- 
continental sediments, estuarine and near- 
shore circulation (including the estuarine 
environment), influence of land masses on 
the behavior and distribution of marine 
organisms, and surface films and their im- 
portance in exchange processes. 

The Deep Sea—Includes discussions of 
the geochemistry and physics of circula- 
tion, stirring and mixing in the ocean, 
nature and origin of bathypelagic life, dis- 
tribution of pelagic sediment types (bio- 
logical and physical interpretations), nu- 
clear processes in pelagic sediments, and 
special characteristics of abyssal organisms. 

Dynamics of Organic and Inorganic Sub- 
stances—Includes discussions of physical 
chemistry of sea water, biologically active 
substances in sea water, primary produc- 
tion, balance between living and dead or- 
ganic matter in the ocean, exchanges be- 
tween sea and air, exchanges between 
sediments and sea water, and vertical 
transport in the ocean. 

The Marine Life Regime—Includes dis- 
cussions of the paleogeography of marine 
floras and faunas, biogeographical regions 
in the sea, evolution and adaptation in the 
sea, the behavior of marine organisms as 
influenced by environmental factors, physi- 
ology of marine plants, and the culture of 
marine organisms as a means of under- 
standing environmental influence on pop- 
ulations. 

Titles and abstracts for papers must be 
submitted in two languages (English, 
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GOVERNMENT GEOLOGISTS 


GRANTED INCREASES 


USGS Budget 
Still a Problem 


Geologists of the U. S. Geological Survey 
and other government agencies have been 
granted salary increases to the top of grade 
by recent action of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. This means that geologists join 
engineers and scientists of most other dis- 
ciplines who had previously benefited from 
salary adjustment. The increase applies to 
government geologists in the continental 
United States and in foreign countries. The 
decision concerning increases for those em- 
ployed in the territories of the U. S. is 
still pending. The consideration of the case 
of the geologists has been pending before 
the Commission for several months (see 
GeoTimes, March 1958). The effective 
date of the increase is June 1. 

Congress is currently considering vari- 
ous proposals for a general salary increase 
for all classified government employees, 
the first such increase since March 1955. 
It is not as yet clear whether scientists and 
engineers will retain their top-of-grade 
salary advantage if the general increase is 
voted. One proposal has suggested that the 
decision be left to the discretion of each 
agency. 

Still of concern is the 1959 budget of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. As reported 
in the March 1958 GeoTimes, the Survey 
faces reduction of funds in its geology and 
mineral resources programs. The Senate, 
however, recently voted almost $1 million 
in additional funds for the water resources 
work to match state funds for cooperative 
programs, but took no action to restore 
cuts voted by the House. If the present 
budget is passed, some reassignment of 
personnel will be required as certain proj- 
ects are cut back, but no reduction of 
technical staff is anticipated. 





French, German, Russian or Spanish) on 
or before February 1, 1959, and completed 
papers are due by May 1, 1959. Papers 
will be presented in one of the five lan- 
guages indicated and simultaneous trans- 
lation is expected to be available in at 
least some of these languages. Papers on 
contemporary advances in marine sciences 
are sought rather than reviews of older 
literature. There will be outstanding speak- 
ers on various subjects. Travel funds may 
be available for some younger scientists. 
More details may be obtained by writing 
Dr. Mary Sears, Chairman, Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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NEW SUPPORT FOR AGI 
PLEDGED 


By Two New Industrial Associates 
And Nine Recently Added Members 
Of Committee of 100 for AGI 


As a result of recent efforts on the part 
of the officers of the American Geological 
Institute and the Finance Committee, two 
new companies have been enrolled as In- 
dustrial Associates of the Institute. These 
are: 


KENNECOTT CopPpER CORPORATION 
PAN AMERICAN PETROLEUM 
CoRPORATION 


The Industrial Associates, through annual 
contributions, have made possible the ac- 
tivities of the American Geological Insti- 
tute in career guidance, work with Boy 
Scouts and other youth groups, and the 
publication of “EARTH for the Layman” 
a source book for popular reading in geol- 
ogy and related subjects. 

The Committee of One Hundred for 
AGI has also received 9 new members 
since the list was last published in Novem- 
ber 1957. The Committee now numbers 67 
members, still 33 shy of the goal of 100. 
The new members who have been added 
in recent months are listed on this page as 
are the members who joined the Commit- 
tee prior to November 1957 when the list 
was last published in GeoTimes. 

The members of the Committee of One 


Hundred for AGI pledge to support the 
Institute through a contribution of at least 
$100 per year for five years. Some mem- 
bers have preferred to complete their ob- 
ligation in a single payment, while others 
have contributed investment securities 
rather than cash. The various alternatives 
offer different tax advantages to the donors. 

The Committee of One Hundred is pro- 
viding a very important element of finan- 
cial stability in this critical period when 
the Institute is being called upon for in- 
creasing service to the profession and as it 
solidifies its financial structure. 

You may pledge membership in the 
Committee of One Hundred for AGI or 
obtain additional information by writing 
the American Geological Institute, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 
25, D. C. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 
FOR AGI 


C. E. Brehm Thomas W. Leach 
Ronald K. DeFord Max S. Littlefield 
H. B. Fuqua Charles P. McGaha 


Harold W. Hoots H. F. Moses 


Anonymous contributor 


MEMBERSHIP IN COMMITTEE OF 100 
As It Appeared in GeoTimes, November 1957 


Robert F. Aldredge 
Harold L. Alling 
Gordon Atwater 

F. L. Aurin 

Roland F. Beers 
John M. Birdsall 
Ira H. Cram 
Morgan J. Davis 

L. Decker Dawson, Jr. 
A. Rodger Denison 
Frank De Wolf 

H. G. Doll 

E. A. Eckhardt 

G. Donald Emigh 
Harold B. Ewoldt 
W. E. Franks 

G. C. Gester 

J. L. Gillson 

Cecil H. Green 
Dilworth S. Hager 
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B. F. Hake 

Michel T. Halbouty 

Robert M. Hardy 

K. C. Heald 

Hollis D. Hedberg 

William B. Heroy 

Herbert Hoover, Jr. 

J. V. Howell 

J. S. Hudnall 

R. N. Hunt 

Meredith E. Johnson 

Wayne V. Jones 

G. M. Knebel 

Ottmar F. Kotick 

Frederic H. Lahee 

Royce R. Latimer 

Leggette, Brashears 
& Graham 

Morris M. Leighton 

A. |. Levorsen 


J. B. Lovejoy 

Frank T. Manheim 

L. F. McCollum 
Eugene McDermott 
D. A. McGee 

Arthur A. Meyerhoft 
Arthur Montgomery 
T. J. O'Donnell 
George W. Pirtle 
Wallace E. Pratt 

R. O. Rhoades 

Sam D. Rogers 

G. Wendell Smith 
Noyes D. Smith, Jr. 
Noel H. Stearn 
John R. Suman 
Earle F. Taylor 

J. W. Thomas 
Theron Wasson 








FIRST CIRCULAR ANNOUNCES 


XX! INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


The First Circular announcing the XXI 
INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
has been issued by the five Nordic nations 
which will be hosts to the geologists of the 
world in 1960. The formal sessions of the 
Congress will be held at the Mineralogical 
Geological Museum of the University of 
Copenhagen in Denmark from August 15- 
25, 1960, according to the invitation issued 
jointly by the geologists of Denmark, Fin- 
land, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 

Forty-eight pre-Congress field excursions 
are listed in the First Circular, including 
trips to all of the countries represented on 
the Organizing Committee. Participants in 
the Congress will find it difficult to choose 
between the many interesting field trips. 
There will be an opportunity to study clas- 
sic areas of hard rock geology and equally 
classic sedimentary sections. Many of the 
trips will offer great scenic appeal as well 
as geologic intrigue. For example, one ex- 
cursion will study the geology along the 
north coast of Norway with travel princi- 
pally by boat. Pre-Congress excursions to 
West Greenland and to Iceland will be 
available to limited groups. These two trips 
will not be repeated as post-Congress ex- 
cursions. There will be 43 post-Congress 
excursions, a large number of which will 
repeat pre-Congress itineraries. 

The Organizing Committee for the XXI 
International Geological Congress is made 
up as follows from the geologists of the 
five Nordic host countries: 


ARNE NoE-NyYGAARD, President, Denmark 

THEODER SORGENFREI, General Secretary, 
Denmark 

CurIsTIAN PouLsEN, Denmark 

A. Larraxant, Finland 

P. Haapaa, Finland 

H. Icnatius, Finland 

S. THorArRINssoN, Iceland 

T. TryLvason, Iceland 

G. Kyartansson, Iceland 

O. HoLTEeDAHL, Norway 

T. F. W. Bartu, Norway 

J. A. Dons, Norway 

N. H. Macnusson, Sweden 

F. E. WickMann, Sweden 

E. Fromm, Sweden 
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Copenhagen, Denmark 
August 15-25, 1960 


Copies of the First Circular have been 
supplied to the American Geological Insti- 
tute by the Organizing Committee and 
may be obtained by writing the Institute. 
The First Circular lists the following sub- 
jects selected for discussion at the 2lst 
Congress: 


* Geochemical cycles 

* Geological results of applied geochemis- 
try and geophysics 

* Pre-Quaternary absolute age determina- 
tion 

* Chronology and climatology of the 
Quaternary 

¢ The Cretaceous-Tertiary boundary 

* Pre-Quarternary micropaleontology 

* Ordovician stratigraphy and correlations 

¢ Late pre-Cambrian and Cambrian 
stratigraphy 

* Pre-Cambrian stratigraphy and correla- 

tions 

¢ Submarine geology 

* Regional and structural problems in oil 
geology 

* Regional paleogeography 

* Petrographic provinces, igneous and 

metamorphic rocks 

* The Granite-Gneiss problem 

* Genetic problems of Uranium and 
Thorium 

* Genetic problems of ores 

* Minerals and genesis of Pegmatites 

* Structure of the earth’s crust and 
deformation of rocks 

* Caledonian orogeny 

* Other subjects 


The closing date for titles and abstracts 
to be submitted for papers to be presented 
at the XXI IGC is April 1, 1959. The com- 
plete text of papers must be submitted, 
ready for publication on or before Septem- 
ber 1, 1959. A 5,000 word limit is imposed 
on papers submitted, and the Organizing 
Committee is urging that papers be sub- 
mitted and presented in English, although, 
as usual, there are six official languages 
accepted for the Congress. 
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TRAVEL PLANS STARTED 
FOR 1960 CONGRESS 


Geologists from the U. S. and Canada 
attending the XXI International Geological 
Congress will be able to make travel ar- 
rangements through a central travel agency. 
The Organizing Committee has designated 
the EuROPEAN TRAVELING SEMINAR, travel 
agents, of Washington, D. C., as repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Arne Sorensen and Miss 
Karen M. Jorgensen of the European 
Traveling Seminar will be working closely 
with the Organizing Committee and the 
American Geological Institute to provide 
travel arrangements which will afford 
maximum flexibility and yet be completely 
compatible with Congress planning. 


Plans will be developed in such a way 
that persons desiring to include pre- 
Congress or post-Congress tours to other 
parts of Europe may do so. It is quite prob- 
able that one or more trips to significant 
geological areas may be included in the 
travel possibilities being offered. 


The American Geological Institute will 
maintain continuous liaison with the travel 
agency in order that the arrangements will 
be tailored as closely as possible to the 
interests of the North American partici- 
pants. Group travel arrangements through 
the European Traveling Seminar, working 
in cooperation with the AGI, will afford 
a number of advantages. It is planned to 
concentrate on travel for budget-minded 
people who will be wanting to get the 
maximum mileage out of their travel funds, 
but luxury arrangements can be provided 
for those who want to go first class all of 
the way. 


Persons who wish to receive travel litera- 
ture and any special travel bulletins which 
are prepared, may write to CONGRESS 
TRAVEL, c/o American Geological Institute, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





FIRST CIRCULAR 
XXI INTERNATIONAL 
GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS 

Nordic Countries, August 1960 

Copies of the First Circular for 
the 2lst IGC may be obtained on 
request from the American Geologi- 
cal Institute, 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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It was reported in the April column that 
Civil Service pay raises had not been given 
to geologists, although they had been given 
to “of all things, engineers.” This last re- 
mark so affronted D. R. Dawdy of Arling- 
ton, Va., that he demanded space in which 
to counter these “minuscule (sic) mouth- 
ings.” He even produced a poem, which 
starts: “To all geologists we offer tears,/ 
Their grade is low cause they’re not engi- 
neers.” 

For comment on scientist vs. engineer, 
we turn to a geologist who works all the 
time with engineers and retains his sense 
of humor: R. L. Handy, of the Iowa Engi- 
neering Experiment Station at Ames. In a 
recent number of Screenings from the Soil 
Research Lab, which he edits, Handy points 
out that geologists like to learn things, 
whereas engineers like to do things. “A 
geologist may spend months on a prob- 
lem of no more apparent importance than 
a wood tick. The engineer says, “The hell 
with it; let’s build our road.’ The geologist 
retorts, ‘All right, but it may be a hell of 
a road.’ Sometimes he’s right, and this in- 
creases his stature but not his popularity.” 
Or his chance of getting a pay raise, one 
might add. 

Enough about that problem—let’s look 
further at Screenings. It’s a bimonthly leaf- 
let for anyone interested in problems of 
road treatment, soil stabilization, and soil 
mechanics. Allied topics are also treated, 
such as the nature and origin of loess, and 
the building-foundation problems of Mex- 
ico City. All this would be worth going 
miles to avoid—except that Handy has by 
all odds the breeziest and most readable 
style in geology-for-the-layman. The best 
way to indicate this is to quote “How now, 
brown soil? . .. A man with a severe case 
of Deductive Astigmatism (the D.A.’s) 
becomes totally blind to all forms of con- 
tradictory evidence . . . Taking In the 
Outwash . . . Loessification, y'all . . . 
Suddenly whilst rounding the corner of 
Appian Way and IVth Street, our hero’s 
chariot hit a bump . . . Montmorillonite is 
the clay mineral that expands like a preg- 
nant groundhog . . . Obviously it’s not 
very easy to build a city on a bowl of 
jelly . . . The wind blew and the silt 
flew.”—Why aren’t introductory geology 
texts written in colloquial English instead 
of dignified jargon? Screenings, which is 
free, is looking for interested readers. 
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ANPOWER 
ina column ~ 


By HOWARD A. MEYERHOFF 
Scientific Manpower Commission 
1507 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Two years ago AGI and SMC raised a 
lusty howl when a report issued by the 
National Science Foundation alleged that 
only 7.1 percent of the geologists and geo- 
physicists employed in industry are en- 
gaged in research and development. In- 
vestigation revealed that in their joint 
survey the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the National Science Foundation had seen 
fit to adopt a definition of research that 
excluded geological and geophysical ex- 
ploration. 

NSF appointed a committee to resolve 
the issue, and the committee, headed by 
Hollis D. Hedberg, unanimously recom- 
mended that research in the earth sciences 
be defined as “investigation for the acqui- 
sition and/or advancement of scientific 
knowledge.” When designed for direct com- 
mercial objectives, such search is to be 
considered “applied.” Development was 
defined as “the work required to prove 
the results of research up to the point of 
decision for exploitation.” 

At the conference table these definitions 
appeared simple and clear, and representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
agreed to try them out on oil and mining 
companies in the 1957 survey of “science 
and engineering in American industry.” 
Unfortunately, in application, these neat 
definitions did not fare so well. Most oil 
and mining companies do not segregate 
the funds used in “investigations for the 
acquisition and/or advancement of scien- 
tific knowledge” from scientific work aimed 
directly at exploitation. In many instances, 
no clear distinction is made between per- 
sonnel used in exploration and the person- 
nel actively engaged in exploitation, or 
even in actual production. In short, the 
committee’s definitions were fine in theory, 
but failed to work in practice. 


Reluctantly, it was agreed that the 1957 
survey should proceed without alteration 
of the offending definition, and once again 
the annual report will show a scant 7 per 
cent of the profession engaged in research 
and development. Appropriate footnotes 
will attempt to forestall misinterpretation 
and will make clear the fact that labora- 
tory research and development are all that 
the figures cover. 

The National Science Foundation has 
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7th Annual Clay Conference 


October 20-23 
Washington, D. C. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CLAY CONFER- 
ENCE will be held at the National Mu- 
seum, Washington D. C., October 20-23, 
1958. Open to all interested in clay and 
clay technology, the conference is spon- 
sored by the Clay Minerals Committee 
of the National Research Council of which 
Dr. H. F. McMurdie of the National 
Bureau of Standards is Chairman. 

The principal theme of the conference 
will be “Geology of Clay Deposits”, but 
papers on other aspects of clay will also 
be scheduled. The meeting will feature 
a field excursion in northeastern Maryland 
and Delaware on October 20 and a tour 
of the Bureau of Standards on October 
22. The detailed program will be an- 
nounced in August. For further informa- 
tion write to Dr. H. F. McMurdie, Divi- 
sion of Mineral Products, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 





A. N. Winchell Visits Moscow 


Negotiates on 
Royalties 


A. N. WINCHELL of Yale University, New 
Haven, left recently for Moscow to claim 
royalties on his reference book, Optical 
Mineralogy which was translated and pub- 
lished in Russian without permission from 
the author. Dr. Winchell has found that 
it is necessary to journey to Moscow to 
collect payment, but the Soviets appear 
willing to consider royalties on this basis. 
Negotiations and visas for Dr. Winchell’s 
trip were handled through the Russian 
Embassy in Washington, D. C. 

In the April issue of GeoTimes, Bob 
Bates, Geology in the Public Eye column- 
ist, reported that A. J. Eardley’s Structural 
Geology of North America has been trans- 
lated into Russian and that 15,000 copies 
of the book had been published. Dr. 
Eardley has been informed of Dr. Winch- 
ell’s negotiations and is reportedly enter- 
ing similar royalty claims. 





agreed to appoint an interdisciplinary com- 
mittee to consider practical modifications 
and changes in the definition, but as of 
June 1958 no such committee has been 
appointed. Unless the oil and mining in- 
dustries are willing to revise their systems 
of budgeting and personnel classification, 
the present definition may stand. Is that 
the way we want it? 


GEoTIMES 


Kansas Survey Honors 
Promising High School 
Student 


Cart A. EBERHART, a graduating senior 
from Wyandotte High School in Kansas 
City, has been awarded the 1958 Sum- 
mer Scholarship in Geology by the Kan- 
sas Geological Survey at a recent meet- 
ing of the Kansas Academy of Science. 

This is the second year for the award, 
which is made in cooperation with the 
Kansas Junior Academy of Science. Eber- 
hart was selected for his scholarship and 
aptitude for geologic research. As the 
scholarship winner he will hold a salaried 
position on the Kansas Survey for six 
weeks this summer and will work with 
various staff geologists in the laboratory 
and in the field. 





Conversion to Metric 
System Proposed 


Geologists may be particularly interested 
to learn that the old problem of converting 
the United States to the metric system has 
once more been revived, this time by an 
organization whose very existence depends 
upon measurements. The Section of Geod- 
esy of the American Geophysical Union, at 
its annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on May 5, 1958, adopted unanimously a 
resolution calling for enactment of a law 
replacing the English system of weights 
and measures with the metric system. This 
resolution was presented to the General 
Assembly of the American Geophysical 
Union, which voted to create a committee, 
which will study the problem and make 
recommendations for appropriate action at 
the next annual meeting. 


The Section of Geodesy, inspired by a 
strong plea by Mr. Floyd Hough, former 
chief of the Geodetic Division of Army 
Map Service, took cognizance of the ob- 
solescence of the English system in a world 
in which the metric system is overwhelm- 
ingly dominant, and also emphasized the 
growing burden of conversion from one 
system to the other. The resolution called 
for immediate introduction of the metric 
system into the American primary and 
secondary schools, with growing emphasis 
on the metric system and concomitant de- 
emphasis of the English system, but a final 
effective date for completion of the transi- 
tion set thirty years ahead to permit indus- 
try to convert by stages. 
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* Popular Geology _,° 


® in Print « 
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Students of the scientific exploration of 
the Old West will welcome the publication 
of Charles Preuss’s ExpLoRING WiTH FRE- 
MONT ( U. of Oklahoma Press, 1958, $3.95); 
lost for over a century, these diaries of a 
gifted but cranky cartographer offer fas- 
cinating sidelights on Fremont’s own bril- 
liant NARRATIVES OF EXPLORATION AND 
ADVENTURE (Longmans, 1956, $8.50). In 
similar vein is the reprint of an 1854 book 
by Gwinn Harris Heap, CENTRAL ROUTE 
TO THE Paciric (Glendale, Calif., Arthur 
H. Clark Co., 1957, $9.50), a vivid ac- 
count of a railroad survey led by Edward 
Fitzgerald Beale across southern Colorado 
and on to Los Angeles. 

In CHALLENGER, THE LIFE OF A SURVEY 
Sure (Abelard-Schuman, 1958, $5) Capt. 
George Stephen Ritchie, R.N., lovingly de- 
picts life aboard the Challenger, from 1931 
until 1953, as she maps coastlines, takes 
cores, and sounds the great deeps. 

An absorbing picture of the origin of 
life is drawn by physicist Joseph Harold 
Rush, in THE Dawn oF Lire (Hanover 
House, 1957, $4.50); a little heavier going 
than Irving Adler’s recent How Lire BE- 
GAN, Rush’s book will appeal to the serious 
high school student and adult with some 
knowledge of chemistry; digressions on 
such diverse, if fascinating, subjects as the 
earth’s appearance during Azoic times, 
life on other planets, and the development 
of the mind may confuse his less sophisti- 
cated readers. 


Youngsters 12 to 16 are always intrigued 
by novels dealing with their Stone Age an- 
cestors; two good recent ones are MEN OF 
THE Hits, by Henry Treece (Criterion 
Books, 1958, $3.50), which describes an 
invasion of Britain in 2000 B.C., and 
Daniel Moreau Barringer’s AND THE 
Waters PreEvAILeD (Dutton, 1956, $3), 
about a Cro-Magnon tribe driven from its 
home by an Ice Age flooding of the 
Mediterranean basin. 

A xzood biography for the same age 
group is CHARLES DARWIN AND His Pros- 
LEMS, by British entomologist Evelyn 
Cheesman ( Abelard-Schuman, 1955, $2.50); 
it stresses collecting activities aboard the 
Beagle and shows how this research led 
Darwin to his theory of organic evolution. 
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Geology in U.S.$.R. —Continued from page 7 


The Ministry of Geology operates through 
22 territorial departments, each of which 
has its own laboratories, museums, libra- 
ries, shops, and map compilation facilities. 
These 22 departments are divided for ad- 
ministrative purposes into four regional 
geological departments: (1) Western, 
with seven territorial departments; (2) 
Middle Asia and Kazakhstan, with six; 
(3) Urals and Siberia, with five; and 
(4) Far Eastern, with four. 

Mapping. The standard scale for geo- 
logic mapping of the U.S.S.R. is 1:200,000. 
According to one source 43 per cent of the 
Union has been mapped on this scale. 
There are published geological maps of 
the Union at 1:5,000,000 and 1:2,500,000 
and compilation on a scale of 1:1,000,000 
is tentatively scheduled for completion in 
1960, 92 of the 172 sheets having already 
been published. Where mapping is com- 
plete at 1:200,000, as in the Ukraine, sys- 
tematic coverage at 1:50,000 is being 
undertaken. Larger scales are used for 
special purposes, of course, particularly in 
mining districts or oil fields. 

In the U.S.S.R. field parties are much 
larger and more complex than in the U.S., 
partly because they are designed to be 
independent of towns and partly because 
they try to do complete studies of an area 
at the time it is mapped. For example, in 
mapping on a scale of 1:200,000 a party 
will collect some 10 samples per km? for 
geochemical prospecting, favorable areas 
will be prospected geophysically, alluvial 
deposits sampled systematically, surface 
and groundwater studied thoroughly, etc. 
These studies require supporting tunnel- 
ling and drilling, laboratory and shop work, 
etc., so a party is likely to have up to 20 
senior scientists, 50 technicians, and a 
total personnel of 1,000. 

Laboratory research in the earth sciences 
is conducted not only in the research insti- 
tutes of the various earth science ministries 
and in the institutions of higher learning, 
but also in the research institutes of the 
Academies of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and 
of the individual republics. There are at 
least 20° such institutes in Moscow and 
(Leningrad; the six that I visited had from 
200 to 400 technical personnel. The aver- 
age may be in the neighborhood of 250. 
(For an evaluation of the geochemical work 
of the institutes visited, see Capital Chem- 
ist, 8, 128-131, 1958.) 


®This figure includes geophysics, geochemistry, 
voleanology, mining, etc., but not such border- 
line fields as oceanography, limnology, metal- 
lurgy, hydrochemistry, and meteorites. 
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It is difficult to estimate the total num- 
ber of active geologists in the U.S.S.R. 
Recent compilations such as Soviet Pro- 
fessional Manpower and Soviet Education 
for Science and Technology do not segre- 
gate geology, or even the earth sciences, 
in their tabulations. 


A French delegation that went to Russia 
in late 1956 estimated that there were 
20,000 geologists employed in Russia. This 
figure is no doubt low, because there are 
14,000 in the Ministry of Geology alone; 
it is certainly much too low if petroleum 
geologists, mining engineers, geophysicists, 
geochemists, etc., are included. 

Something over 5,000 geologists are em- 
ployed by the Coal Ministry. If we assume 
that each of the other earth science min- 
istries averages one-eighth of the number 
of geologists employed by the Ministry of 
Geology, this will mean an additional 
8,750. The figures given above for acad- 
emy research institutes in Moscow and 
Leningrad indicate research personnel of 
some 5,000. If we assume that similar 
institutes in all of the rest of the U.S.S.R. 
employ about as many as do those in Mos- 
cow the total for all such institutes will be 
roughly 9,000. 


The university departments of earth 
sciences and those of the institutes of the 
Ministry of Higher Education employ an 
estimated staff of 1,400. Presumably those 
of the institutes and technicums of the 
other ministries are included in the overall 
estimates of their personnel. If we add all 
of these figures and estimates the total is 
38,150; since some of the values are so 
uncertain, let us say 35 to 40,000, or 
roughly 50 per cent more than we have in 
the United States. 

This number may seem low for a coun- 
try training geologists at the rate of 12,000 
per year, but we must remember that in 
1912 the Geological Committee had less 
than 20 geologists, and not many more by 
the close of World War I. It was not until 
after World War II (1946) that geology 
was recognized as an important science by 
establishing the first Ministry of Geology 
to be set up by any country, and only very 
recently has the training program been in 
full operation. 





THE McLEAN PALEONTOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


CARD CATALOGUES OF FORAMINIFERA, OSTRACODA, AND HOLOTHURI AM 
SCLERITES AVAILABLE BY SUBSCRIPTION: OTHER CARD CATALOGUES 
PENDING, OR CREATED BY SPECIAL AGREEMENT OR ON CONTRACT FOR 
OIL COMPANIES OR RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS. MICROPALEONTOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING PROGRAM OFFERED. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR O1L COMPANY PALEONTOLOGISTS AND STRAT- 
IGRAPHERS, INCLUDING SPECIALIZED DATA COMPILATIONS, 








P. 0. Bex 916, Alexandria, Virginia, U.S.A. 
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THe GEoLocy AND GEOPHYSICS OF COOKE 
AND Grayson CountTigs, TEXAS, a pub- 
lication of the Dallas Geological Society 
and the Dallas Geophysical Society, 
Fourteen papers by 11 authors, 211 
pages, 49 illustrations, available from 
the Dallas Geological Society, 6923 
Snider Plaza, Dallas 5, Texas, $10.00. 


This group of papers covers regional 
geology and tectonics, a history of the 
discovery, development and production of 
principal fields, stratigraphic and sedimen- 
tary characteristics, regional gravity, and 
the application of the reflection seismo- 
graph. This is a very comprehensive treat- 
ment of an interesting petroleum area. 


LANDSLIDES AND ENGINEERING PRACTICES, 
a report by the Committee on Landslide 
Investigations, Highway Research Board, 
NAS-NRC, edited by Edwin B. Eckel, 
NAS-NRC publ. 544; order from Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C. $6.00. 


This book is a case history study of land- 
slides. Part I “Definition of the Problem” 
is devoted to the recognition and control 
of potential landslides. Parr II “Solution 
of the Problem” discusses actual application 
of remedial and preventive measures. The 
study committee responsible for this volume 
includes a number of outstanding geol- 
ogists and engineers and is a tribute to 
inter-disciplinary cooperation. 

This book should be used widely by 
geologists and in geological education. 


A TrEATIsE OF Limno.ocy, by G. Evelyn 
Hutchinson, vol. 1, Geography, Physics, 
and Chemistry, 1015 pp., John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1957, $19.75. 


This scholarly treatise by Professor 
Hutchinson is so thorough in its treatment 
of the physical and chemical properties of 
lakes in nearly every part of the globe, that 
an adequate review would require many 
pages. The seventeen chapters cover: the 
origin of lake basins; the morphometry and 
morphology of lakes; the properties of 
water; the hydrological cycle and the water 
balance of lakes; the hydrodynamics, the 
optical and thermal properties of lakes; 
the inorganic ions of rain, lakes, and rivers; 
oxygen in lake waters; carbon dioxide and 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of lake 
waters; redox potential and the iron cycle; 
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the phosphorus, suifur, silica, and nitrogen 
cycles in lake waters; minor metallic ele- 
ments and organic matter in lake waters. 
Each chapter is followed by a “factual 
summary of all main conclusions,” which 
taken together provide an abbreviated text 
or, as the author modestly states: “a simple 
account of what is actually known about 
lakes.” In the back of the book is a 10 page 
list of the symbols used in the various equa- 
tions, followed by a 69 page bibliography 
bringing together virtually the complete 
literature on limnology. 
Ki. 


MANUAL oF O1L AND Gas TERMs, by Wil- 
liams & Myers, Banks and Co., New 
York, N. Y., $10.00. 


This is a book that will be found useful 
to anyone having to do with leases, royal- 
ties, proration or any other quasi-legal 
aspects of the Oil Industry. Many terms 
thus used have been defined by court deci- 
sions and citations are given. Generally 
these definitions are clear enough to be 
understandable to one without legal train- 
ing. 

Some of the technical and scientific terms 
are not quite so clear, including anticline, 
monocline, fault trap, dip, formation, hori- 
zon, bailer, basin, edge water and shoe- 
string sand, which need revision. The term 
derrick is defined, but not mast, which has 
largely replaced derricks in shallow holes. 
On the credit side, however, reef is well 
defined, and pool, primary production, res- 
ervoir and proven reserve are clearly and 
adequately defined. 

This is a useful volume for the oil man. 


Trace Anatysis, by John H. Yoe and 
Henry J. Koch, Jr., 672 pp., 1957, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., $12.00. 


This book is composed of 24 papers 
which were presented at a symposium on 
trace analysis at New York, November 
1955. The contributors, all recognized 
leaders in the field, discussed the theory, 
application, sensitivity, source of error and 
limitations of the various methods and tech- 
niques used in trace analysis. 

The book thoroughly covers the three 
areas of trace analysis; methodology, in- 
strumentation and separation, concentration 
and contamination hazards. Each chapter 
terminates with the symposium discussion 
which followed presentation of the paper. 
Many references are given where one can 
find details of procedure, application and 
theory. This book is the most comprehen- 
sive yet published on trace analysis. 

F.P. 
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GENTLEMEN: 


Here’s my $2.00 and I honestly wish it 
could be more. GeoTimes is like a monthly 
visit from old friends and associates now 
that I’ve “retired” to raising children in an 
area sparsely populated by geologists. Even 
my non-geologist husband agrees that “$2 
for GeoTimes” has its proper place in our 
budget, though he still has to have Sand- 
stone Sam explained to him. 


Rutu B. BOECKERMAN 


Dear Sir: 
Re: Rock Chips Column, 
April 1958 Issue. 


Pot pokes fun at kettle!?! It will be in- 
teresting to see what comment E. and 
M. J. make about your reference to their 
0.101% gold ore mistake when you then 
erroneously point out that such ore would 
be worth $100.00 per ton, when $1,000.00 
per ton would be more nearly correct. 


Of considerable real news value, how- 
ever, is the amazing fact that Pamour 
Porcupine Mines Limited can still consider 
0.101 ounce material “ore” when the recov- 
ery can be little more than $3.00 per ton. 


Yours very truly, 


C. H. Hopper 
Montreal 


Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Hopper was not the 
only reader who picked up this goof. Ac- 
tually the decimal place was established 
by a prominent mining geologist who sub- 
mitted the squib. SsS was just careless 
enough to neglect checking his figures. 


Dear Eprror: 


This letter is a triple Amen to the one 
by Pfc. Long (GeoTimes, March 1958) 
concerning the assignment of geologists 
in the Army. I’m writing it only to show 
that Mr. Long’s case is not unique, and 
that he isn’t merely a disgruntled indi- 
vidual. 

His experiences in the Army Map Serv- 
ice are no different from those of other 
professional geologists and petroleum engi- 
neers. Many, like myself, were drafted 
during and after the Korean war and as- 
signed to the Quartermaster Corps as 
Petroleum Laboratory Technicians. We 
spent from 11 to 21 weeks in specialized 
training courses, but in the end very few 
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of us ever did the work for which we had 
been trained. For every job there were 
several men, and most of the time we did 
nothing at all. Since we were classified as 
Scientific and Professional Personnel we 
couldn’t be assigned without orders from 
Washington. This meant that for long 
stretches of time we were held Casual 
Companies and similar outfits, doing KP 
and other dirty details for the rest of the 
Army. 

We weren't bitter about being in the 
Army, because most of us believed that 
the draft was necessary. We were thank- 
ful we weren't in the Infantry, getting shot 
at. But we were thoroughly disgusted by 
the waste we saw in the military system of 
classification and assignment. 


Very truly yours, 


WotrFcanc E, ELston 
U. of New Mexico 
Pvt (2), QMC, retired 


Dear Eprror: 


Everyone who has submitted a paper to 
the GSA knows there is one rule that must, 
but MUST, be followed: make your ab- 
stract informative! Give the substance of 
the paper; sum up the results. Above all, 
don’t merely enumerate what you're going 
to talk about. 

Now look at the paper by Curtis and 
Reynolds in the February number of the 
GSA Bulletin. The abstract, only six lines 
long, contains five sentences, ending as 
follows: is discussed; are considered; are 
described; are discussed; and is reviewed. 
There is not a word as to what the authors 
have actually found out. What goes on 
here? If you or I sent in an abstract like 
that, the explosion would be heard all the 
way to the next regional meeting. 

More in anger than in sorrow, 

Pec M’TITE 
Dear Sirs: 


Enclosed is a check for $4.00 for two 
subscriptions to GeoTimes for two high 
school students already well versed in geol- 
ogy and who are considering the opportu- 
nities which geology offers as a vocation. 
If GeoTimes could reach more such stu- 
dents perhaps the level of geologists would 
rise a notch or two. We are not going to 
obtain the best scientific minds by ignoring 
the pre-college level, as you have been 


GEOTIMES 


RE ROCK CHIPS 


by SANDSTONE SAM 


— eo 


Prejudice: Being down on what you 
are not up on. 

o . °° 

Susan B. Anticline, beautiful female 
geologist (see GeoTimes, June 1957) re- 
ports that it isn’t the Ein, nor even the 
Zwei, but the Drei martini that gets you 
every time. 

oO J 

ICBM: Is something that the Department 
of Defense and the field geologist working 
in the Rockies in the winter have in com- 
mon. 

2 oO o 
A kid who once tooted a tuba 
Pursued a career using SCUBA 
With field notes in wax 
And very few facts 
He did map the geology off Aruba 
a °° 2 

The student reports .. . 

“Large plutons are thought to have been 
emplaced by the ground material (Lime- 
stone, etc.) forcing its way through the 
ground surrounding the plutons which by 
virtue of their size and resistance, were 
not moved up but merely adjusted them- 
selves within the creeping rock structure. 
The impinging rocks, then, covered and 
surrounded the plutons while pushing the 
smaller rocks up to the surface and away 
from the mass itself.” 





FOREIGN TRAVEL FUNDS 


The National Science Foundation is able 
to provide travel grants for a limited num- 
ber of qualified scientists who wish to at- 
tend conferences, congresses, and other 
scientific meetings abroad. 

For travel between October 1, 1958 and 
March 31, 1959, applications must be re- 
ceived by June 30th. For travel between 
April 1 and September 30, 1959, applica- 
tions must be filed prior to December 31. 
Request application forms from Assistant 
Director for Physical Sciences, National 
Science Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. 





emphasizing in recent articles. GeoTimes 
is one of the very few geological magazines 
which attempts coverage of geology’s many 
specialized branches in a manner easy to 
assimilate. 

Sincerely, 

Davis M. LAPHAM 

Pa. Geol. Survey 
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a ZZ) eX spec’ for scientists! 





WHY NOT FACILITATE FIELD WORK WITH 
SILVER CITY HAND es 


a 


Instantly adjust, just rotate index prism from outside, 
even with gloves! Lazy bubble, jet-corundum finish 
on featherweight aluminum, non-metallic sight tube 
bearing, combine to bring you world’s best 
engineered Locke-type hand level. A must for field 
geologists ! 


= ——>, 
ee —* 


=~ - 





$12 in U.S.A. and Canada 


WASATCH LAYOUT PENTAPRISM 
EASES LAYOUT JOBS 


Slash time & costs locating photo check 
points, stope survey stations, radiometric 
grids, any job involving right angles. 












Optical square aims like a pistol—gives beau- 
tiful, positive foresight image. eo 5 
housing, jet-corundum 
finish, 2% ounces weight. 


Saddle leather belt case. 
$25 in U.S.A. and Can 
la Bop ld iF & 
YOUR D R’S OUT 

OF STOC! 











OPTICAL BUYS 


Fine, American-Made Instrument 
at Over 50% Saving 


STEREO MICROSCOPE 


Up to 3” Working Distance 
—Erect Image—Wide 3 
Dimensional Field 
Efficient STEREO MICRO- 
SCOPE at low cost. 2 sets 
of objectives on rotating 
turret. Standard pair of 
wide field 10X Keliner Eye- 
pieces give you 23 power 
and 40 power. A low reflec- 
tion coated prism erecting 
system gives you an erect 
image—correct as to right 
and left—clear and sharp. 
Helical rack and eon gap age Ameri- 

can made! 10-DAY TRIAL . i 
or your money back. 
Order Stock No. 85,056-EH 
Full price: $99.50 f.0.b. i N. J. 
low Power Supp Attach t for 
above Se 15x down to 6X with clear, 
extra large 11/2” field at 6 
Stock 330,276-EH $7.50 
Order by Stock No.—Send check or M.0. 
Money Back Guarantee 


wie FREE CATALOG- EH 


America’s No. 1 optical source for geol- 
ogists, experimenters, hobbyists. Bar- 
gains galore . . . War Surplus—Imported 
—Domestic! Microscopes, Magnifiers, Il- 
luminators, Telescopes, Infrared Sniper- 
scopes and parts, Prisms, Lenses, Reti- 
cles, etc. 


Write For Free Catalog-EH 
EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington, New Jersey 
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LEARN AT 


ome — OEM MAKING 


CUT GEMS .. . MAKE JEWELRY 
PIECES FOR FUN — FOR PROFIT! 
Start today... get acquainted with 
the most thrilling hobby ever de- 
vised — LAPIDARY. Learn to make 
expert, professional-type rings, 
E - bracelets, jewelry in your own 
— SEND for our FREE 16-page booklet 
- detail data from the nation’s leading 
suppliers to the trade. NO OBLIGATION write today 
to: GRIEGER'S, 1633 E. Walnut, Pasadena 22, Calif. 

















7 a BAUER TWICE as WARM as 


any other insulation 
known to science. 







MUMMY BAGS 


Why carry 
pounds when 
ounces are warmer? 





Rara Koram 


Used by Himalayan expeditions. 4-Point “V’’ 
Type Laminated tubular construction with 100% 
prime Northern goose Down insulation. 
COMFORT RANGE: zero to 65° above 
No. 400, Std. Size $49.95. Down 2% Ibs., wt. 534 Ibs. 
No. 400L, Large Size* $54.95. Down 3 Ibs., wt.6 Ibs. 
COMFORT RANGE: 20° below zero to 60° above 
No. 401, Std. Size $54.95. Down 31% Ibs., wt. 61 Ibs. 
No. 401L, Lg. Size* $59.95. Down 3¥/ Ibs., wt. 61 Ibs. 
*Large size for persons over 6 ft. tall. 

ADD $1.50 FOR SHIPPING 


a4 ee The lightest, warmest things on earth. 

insulated clothing, sleep- 

amy amg insulated underwear, etc. 

Scientific facts about insulations. 
Send for your copy TODAY! 


Ecctce BAU E OR SEATTLE 4. DerT 
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Ideas 
NEW or 
Services 





GrEoTimes will welcome press releases 
and notices of new ideas, products and 
services from companies and individuals 
for possible use in this section. 


Auscor, Automatic Scanning Correlator, 
is a new machine adapted to a Kelsh Plot- 
ter which measures the relative height of 
image detail after adjusting stereo pairs 
automatically to the original relative posi- 
tion. A single operator can attend a battery 
of Auscors. The new equipment will be 
significant in the speeding of resource 
mapping, as well as many other types of 
photogrammetric mapping. For more data 
write Huntinc AssociaTes, Ltp., 1450 
O’Connor Drive, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


LIGHTWEIGHT STEREOPLOTTER weighing 
only 160 pounds is being manufactured for 
Marine Corps use in three dimensional 
measurements of aerial photographs, The 
new machine is readily portable. For ad- 
ditional information write Gorpon ENTER- 
PRISES, 5362 North Cahuenga Blud., North 
Hollywood, California. 


Butt’s Eye Lamp provides light for 
general illumination 
plus a_ bright bull’s 
eye which may be con- 
centrated on work. Re- 
flector offers adjustable 
focus. Universal mount- 
ing stand. Address in- 
quires to Dept G, 
EDMUND SCIENTIFIC 
Co., Barrington, New 
Jersey. 


PorRTABLE ELECTROMAGNETIC SURVEYING 
Unit has recently 
been field tested 
and placed on the 
market. Simple de- 
sign contributes to 
its low initial cost, 
and the circuiting 
is such that long 
battery life is as- 
sured. The unit has 
lightweight hori- 
zontal loop design, 
easily operated by two men. A particular 
feature is the variable frequency of trans- 
mission for use in studying rock conduc- 
tivity. Write KeLtLocc ExpLoraTion Co., 
3301 North Marengo, Altadena, California. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS... 


Rates per line per insertion 


No. of times 1 2 4 8 
PosITIONS WANTED ....$0.50 $0.30 
VRE: cnn te | 68 
SERVICES-SUPPLIES _..... 2.25 1.50 
CONSULTANTS seainioces, aa 1.50 
ONE INCH Box ... 25.00 22.50 21.25 20.00 


No discounts. AGI Box Number $2.00 extra. 
Minimum charge $2.00. All classified advertisers 
will be billed, do not send advance payment. Ad- 
dress al] communications to AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Rates effective July 1, 1958. 





VACANCIES 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE, Hempstead, N.Y. Ph.D. 
to teach mineralogy and petrography. Rank 
and salary dependent upon qualifications. 
Write F. Durham, Chairman Dept. Geology. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA—Associate 
Professorship beginning September, 1958. 
Ph.D. and teaching experience required. Courses 
to be taught include mineralogy, petrography, 
ore deposits, and physical geology for engi- 
neers. Teaching load 12 hours per semester. 
Write E. F. Richards, Box 1945, University, 
Alabama. 


PALEONTOLOGIST-STRATIGRAPHER for 
overseas service. M.S. minimum plus 2-5 years 
experience. Box 92. 


COAL GEOLOGIST WANTED. Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has a vacancy for Coal Geologist. 
Candidates with M.S. degree in Geology must 
have a minimum of three years’ professional 
experience in Coal Geology. Additional experi- 
ence will be considered as alternate to M.S. 
degree. Beginning salary is $6450 or $7500 a 
year, depending upon qualifications. Retire- 
ment and hospital insurance benefits, annual 
and sick leave, 40-hour week. Location is 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Interested candidates 
write Tennessee Valley Authority, Examining 
Section, Knoxville, Tennessee. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


BOX 359. GEOLOGIST, B.S., 6 years exploration 
in the Four Corners, Panhandle and West 
Texas. Experience includes seismograph and 
administration. Desires more _ responsibility. 
Excellent references. 

BOX 392. GEOLOGIST, BA, married, 3% years 
mapping, areal and detailed, metallic and non- 
metallic mineral evaluations. Photogeology, 
some geophysics, report writing. 

BOX 417. GEOLOGIST, 35, Ph.D. in June 1958, 
B.S. in Electrical Engineering, experience with 
U.S.G.S. Desires teaching position in college 
or university, preferably in western U.S. 
Interested principally in structural geology 
and stratigraphy. 

BOX 420. GEOLOGY PROF. desires to relocate 
west of 105° W Long. Widely varied back- 
ground in both education and experience. BA 
and MS degrees. Want vosition that affords 
some research and/or consulting opportunity. 
Available 1 June 1958. 

BOX 426. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, Ph.D. 
from leading Eastern university, Sigma XI, 38, 
family. Desires teaching position in college or 
university. Two years teaching experience. 
Over 6 years field and subsurface experience 
with U.S.G.S. and major oi] company. Interest 
in structural geology, geomorphology, stratig- 
raphy, field and photo geology, petroleum 
geology. 

BOX 429. MINERALOGIST-GEOLOGIST, Ph.D. 
Seeks teaching position with opportunities for 
research and professional growth. Major inter- 
est: mineralogy and crystallography. Experi- 
ence: field work, 1% years; teaching, 2 years; 
research (X-ray diffraction analysis) 2 years. 
Available: Fall, 1958. 
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BOX 449. GEOPHYSICIST, Canadian, B.Sc. 
mathematics and physics, Ph.D. physics, fin- 
ishing two years overseas research geophysics, 
29, married, seeks responsible industrial or 
university position in Canada or United States 
starting Autumn 1958. 


BOX 451. GEOLOGIST, 49, Ph.D., married. Ex- 
perienced and capable. Desires position in 
small college or university. Prefer undergrad- 
uate teaching. 

BOX 462. GEOLOGIST, Ph.D., 30, married, 2 
children, teaching experience as graduate assis- 
tant. Desires position with oil company or 
teaching in college or university. Background 
in paleontology, stratigraphy, and allied fields. 
Available Sept., 1958. 

BOX 464. GEOLOGIST, 23, married, B.S. in 
June, 1958. Interested in all phases of Geology. 
Desires position either in or outside U.S. 
where hard work leads to advancement. Resume 
on request. 

BOX 473. PLEISTOCENE GEOLOGIST-GEO- 
MORPHOLOGIST, 34, married, 2 years oil 
company, 5 years state survey, Ph.D. this sum- 
mer, wants teaching or research. 


BOX 476. GEOLOGIST, BS, new graduate. Two 
years Kelsh experience. Interested in photo- 
geology position. Some field experience. 


BOX 487. GEOLOGIST, GEOPHYSICIST, B.S., 
28, family. Desire permanent position as geol- 
ogist or staff geophysicist. Background: one 
year in geology, three years in geophysics, and 
eight summers of oil field work during school 
years. Presently employed. 


BOX 488. GEOLOGIST-PALYNOLOGIST de- 
sires position in laboratory or field work. Espe- 
cially interested in palynology, quarternary 
geology and coal research. 


BOX 489. GEOLOGIST-GEOGRAPHER desires 
teaching or research position. At home in Rus- 
sian, its geographic and geological literature. 
Interested in palynology, quarternary geology, 
geomorphology, hydrogeology, geology of north- 
ern and central Europe and USSR, physical 
geography and surveying. 


BOX 490. “GENERAL PRACTITIONER”-GEOL- 
OGIST, Ph.D. Desires professorship or research 
position. Experienced in petroleum, ground- 
water, ore deposits, surface and subsurface 
geologic techniques and geophysics. Some en- 
gineering background. 


BOX 491. MINERALOGIST-PETROLOGIST, 
Ph.D., 31, married. Six years teaching experi- 
ence in large eastern university: undergraduate 
general geology, mineralogy, petrology; grad- 
uate metamorphic petrology, volcanic geology. 
Desires teaching position in similar fields in 
college or university in western U. S. 


BOX 492. GEOLOGIST, M.S., 29, single. Desires 
teaching or research position. Main interests 
Petrology and Structural Geology. Some teach- 
ing and field experience. Desires cooperation 
of mining company in developing Ph.D. field- 
research during summer. 


BOX 493. EXPERIENCED GEOLOGIST, age 
50, Ph.D., married. Executive, administrative 
and teaching abilities—welcomes opportunity 
to ORGANIZE GEOLOGY DEPARTMENT 
for expanding college. Commercial and aca- 
demic background in both “hard” and “‘soft- 
rock” geology. Now consultant. 


BOX 494. GEOLOGIST, Ph.D., specialist in Eco- 
nomic Geology, Petrography, Mineralogy, Tec- 
tonics, Mineralography and Microchemistry; 
widely travelled, familiar with geologic litera- 
ture, and with long experience in teaching 
earth sciences. Seeks position with a good uni- 
versity or a serious small college. Will also 
consider research or exploration work. Excel- 
lent references and available after July 1, 1958. 


BOX 495. GEOLOGIST, Ph.D. Extensive com- 
mercial and major university teaching experi- 
ence. Desires teaching position: SEDIMEN- 
TOLOGY, SEDIMENTARY PETROLOGY, 
GROUNDWATER, PETROLEUM GEOLOGY 
and EXPLORATION GEOPHYSICS. 
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BOX 496. GEOLOGIST, 29, vet., married, 4% 
years petroleum exploration experience, seeks 
position with oil or mining company, domestic 
or foreign. 


BOX 497. GEOLOGIST-COMMERCIAL PILOT; 
29, B.A. plus graduate work, Phi Beta Kappa, 
5 years U.S.G.S., 2 years U.S.A.F. engineering 
officer, Alaskan bush-flying experience, land 
and seaplane ratings. Seeking summer employ- 
ment to finance continued graduate study. 
Anything, anywhere considered. 





CONSULTANTS 





E. J. LONGYEAR CoO. 
Geological and Mining Consultants 
Phetegesteey 

76 South be Street Min 

Graybar B ade. CLE, if York 1 N. Y. 
Colorado Bi Denver 2, Colo. 
Shoreham Bldg Wash. 5, D. C. 
77 York Street Toronto, Ont. 
129 Ave. de Champs-Elysees Paris, France 
Zeekant 35 The Hague, Holland 

















FOREIGN SCOUTING SERVICE 
Offices Paraguay Honduras 
Cuba Brit. Honduras Nicaragua 
— Costa a Panama 
Boliv Guate and others 
REPORTS AND MAP PS “ON OIL ae 
COLLECTION OF PERTINENT 

HARRY WASSALL & ASSOCIATES 
Son sian® Geologists 


eh 
a , Cu 








d. m. organist 
Petrographic Laboratory 
Box 176, Newark, Delaware 
Thin gd of 


oriented. coatens 
grain counts 





rocks, 








GEOLOGY - GEOCHEMISTRY - GEOPHYSICS 
GEOCHEMICAL TESTING SERVICE 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AND MAPPING 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 








THIN SECTIONS 


Petrographic thin sections made from your 
cores, core chips or sedimentary or meta- 
morphic outcrop samples. Careful attention 
to individual orders. Quality workmanship. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
Price list on request. 


CAL-BREA, P. 0. Box 254 
BREA, CALIF. 














THE GEOPHOTO GROUP 
Denver, Colorado - Calgary, Alberta 
Tripoli, Libya 


WORLD-WIDE 
PHOTOGEOLOGIC EVALUATION 


AND 
DETAILED SURFACE MAPPING 


SUBSURFACE 
EXPLORATION 


“We look into the Earth” 


Pennsylvania Drilling Company 
Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 














GEOPHYSICAL SURVEYS 
LAND and UNDERWATER DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 
FOUNDATIONS 
GROUND WATER 
SITE INVESTIGATION 


WESTON GEOPHYSICAL ENGRS. INC 
PO BOX 306 WESTON 93, MASS 














SERVICES & SUPPLIES 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS wanted to buy. Geo- 
logical, Mineralogical, etc. GEO. ASHLEY, 
27 E. 21 St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 

FINE CRYSTAL GROUPS of 2200 calcites, 700 
barites, and 70 fluorites from Cumberland, 
England, District for sale as a unit. Excellent 
condition. Write Head, Dept. of Geology & 
Geography, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati 21, Ohio. 





BERRY Tein SECTIONS 
offering 

YEARS OF EXPERIENCE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 

UNPARALLELED QUALITY REASONABLE RATES 

Petrographic thin sections made to ir specifi- 

cations cores, drill cuttings, cslioasiey or 

metamorphic materials. Satisfacti: teed 





CECIL J. BERRY 
1326 W. 12th Street Santa Ana, Calif. 














Pioneers in 
Geochemis try 


Founded in 1879 by Andrew S. McCreath 
Chemist of the 2nd Pennsylvania 
Geological Survey 


* CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
Ore and rock analysis 
Industrial consultants 

* SPECTROGRAPHIC LABORATORY 
Qualitative and Quantitative 
Trace element analysis 

* PETROGRAPHIC LABORATORY 
X-ray diffraction 
Differential thermal analysis 
Optical examinations 


* COAL LABORATORY 
Chemical and physical analysis 


* PHYSICAL TESTING LABORATORY 
ASTM specifications—lIndustrial 
minerals and products 


* CARGO SAMPLING 
Around the world 


ANDREW S. McCREATH & SON, INC. 


236 Liberty St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
U.S.A. 




















tomorrow 


/ 
é 
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Because this Nation’s tomorrow depends on the 
development and utilization of its earthy resources, 
the best possible geologic maps are a must today! 
Our highly skilled map specialists have perfected 
certain exclusive techniques that permit the 
recording of a vast amount of detailed data. 

Yet, Williams & Heintz methods are delivering a 
better map for less cost than was possible a few years 
back. We provide professional cartographic 
consultation service and cost estimates on a no 
obligation basis. Call Ll 3-7140—or write— 
it will be a pleasure to arrange a meeting in 
your office or ours. 


Wiliams éx Heintz 


WILLIAMS & HEINTZ LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
220 EYE STREET, NORTHEAST. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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2 PUBLICATIONS 1S) 
PS "nee: beat aa ba Mae 
DIRECTORY OF betaine MATERIAL IN 
Nortu America, Second Edition, 1957, 
by J. V. Howell, A. I. Levorsen, with 
Robert H. Dott and Jane W. Wilds of 
the AAPG, over 300 pages, cost $3.00. 


— FOR THE LAYMAN ie Mark W. 
Pangborn, Jr., about 64 pages, 1957, 
$1.00 paper bound. 


An annotated listing of more than 1400 
popular books on geology and related sub- 


jects for lad, lass and layman. The book 
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_ An indispensible volume with informa- 
ity of geafogical 

e, gologic 

graphs, 

‘supplies, 


geology and biographies of amous geol- and sources whidh are provincial and state 
ogists. in scope are listed seperately. This is in- 
valua hg: 


GLossary OF GEOLOGY AND RELATED imp@@an 
Sciences, J. V. Howell, Coordinating stug@nt. 
Editor, 325 pages, 1957, $6.00. wilkguve 


A a glossary containing 
AGI Report 12, 1956 Edition, “Survey oF 
Gro.ocy-GEopnysics STUDENTS IN THE 
3 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
ie mip a! U. S. in 1955-56 AND OF AVAILABLE 
jo¥ contribution to geologic literature. SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANT- 
sHips, ETC.” 1956, $0.50. 


A detailed listing of geology and geo- 
physics graduates by school, together with 
generalized data on available financial aids. 


oO oO oO 


AGI Report 11, 1956-57 Edition “Der- 
PARTMENTS OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES IN 
THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
U. S. anp Canapa.” 196 pages, 1957, ° ¢ 


$1.50. AGI Report 12, 1597 Edition, “Survey oF 
Detailed listing of faculty, courses, de- GroLocy-GEopHysics STUDENTS IN THE 
gree requirements in college departments COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
offering geology and geophysics. Also lists U. S. anp Canapa IN 1956-57,” $0.50. 
geology summer camps. An aid to pros- 
pective students, academic administrators Contains detaj ginfoynation 1957 
, studen 7 t does 
and industry personnel departments. ershig! F 
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Geo.ocic Data SHEETS:— 

Nos. 1-3 GeoLocic Map Sympots $0.25 
for set of 3 

No. 4 AVAILABILITY OF PUBLICATIONS 
AND OTHER DaTA OF THE U. S. GEOLOGI- 
caAL Survey, $0.10. 
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Order these publications from the 
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AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 
2101 Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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ME INFLUENCE You ? 
You know Geolimes 
is 8 good advertising 
medium 
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Payment must accompany order. 
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